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DISCUSSIONS, 


COMMENTS, 


AND LESSONS PLANS ON 


Teaching Pieces by 


Ernest Bloch 


ENFANTINES No.8 "Rainy Day” (C.Fischer, Pub.) 


WHAT a god-send to the 
alert and forward-looking tea- 
cher were Ernest Bloch's EN- 
FANTINES when first they ap- 
peared over a quarter acentury 
ago! This charming and ima- 
ginative collectionoften 
pieces for children surely will 
go down through the ages, 
along with Schumann's "Album 
For The Young" and Bartok's 
"For Children," as a youthful 
classic to bestudied and cher- 
ished for the many sensitive 





Sophie Pratt Bostlemann 


musical and technical points embodied in each one. 

More's the pity they have not been more widely used in 
the child's musical education. Originally appearing as 

separate sheet-music pieces in addition to the album of 
ten, the former have now been abandoned by the publi- 

sher. One would go a long way before discovering more 
musical and rewarding preliminary studies for the impres- 

sionism, chromaticism, flexible rhythmic concepts, 
organ points, modality, and tonality of Debussy. 


Gilbert Highet in his ART OF TEACHING maintains 
that “students hate to think." Can it be that music tea- 
chers also are sometimes guilty of mental laziness? The 
following teaching aids for RAINY DAY from the Bloch 
ENFANTINES are suggested with the hope that the teach- 
ers having the best interests of their pupils at heart may 
Henceforth be impelled to delve further into this delight- 
ful set. It is an excellent introduction to the study of the 
modern idiom and “easier to listen to" than some of 
Bloch's contemporaries in this field. To the uninitiated 
the study may be a little slow at first but the compensa- 
tion is great. As each new piece is studied and mastered, 
one's scope and comprehension of modern music is broad- 
ened and developedso that gradually this apparently new 
music becomes more understandable and interesting. 
Moreover, children's ears should early become accustom- 
ed to such music. They have no natural prejudices 
against it. 


RaAIny DAY does not fit into a conventional form and 
this very quality makes it challenging. It starts with an 
(continued on page 13) 


Alexander Tcherepnin 


CHINESE BAGATELLES, Op.51,No.3 (Mercury, agent) 


A request for a lesson out- 
line on a piano work by one 
of our leading contemporary 
composers, brought to mind a Vs 
number of significant recent i 
publications in the piano 
field. I chose to analyze one 
of the "Chinese Bagatelles” 
by Alexander Tcherepnin be- 
cause the composer has made 
a noteworthy contribution to 
piano music for serious piano 
students; because I consider 
the twelve bagatelles among 
the most refreshing and colorful recent publications of 
easier contemporary piano music; and because the last 
one in the set (No. 12) makes an ideal vehicle for a 


sample lesson outline. 
SETTING THE STAGE 
I. About the Composer 
Alexander Tcherepnin lives in Chicago, where he 
(Sontinued from Page'17) 
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; Copyright 1955 by the 
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Recommended Piano Musie 
June, July, August, 1955 


Editor's Note; During the last quarter, 167 piano titles were received at this desk (not 
counting those listed on page 4). These compositions have been critically evaluated by our 
Board of carefully selected musicians, and the best of the 167 are listed below. We have 
tried to include among the accepted works all those that demonstrated creative ability re- 
gardless of how small, or in what idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. 
We rejected those that showed stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, 
that simply followed mechanical patterns and showed nosigns of release or merely illustrated 
a pedagogical dogma. We readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 














easy 

The Paint Box. ANTHONY DONATO Presser . 40 
Dancing in Israel. MICHAEL BRODSKY Century 25 
Portrait in a Garden, ERNEST LUBIN Century .25 
Scurry Up! JOSEPH GOODMAN Century 25 
One-a-Penny, Two-a-Penny. JOAN LAST Oxford 1.00 
The Kite and the Pigeons. ROBERT GRAHAM Elkan-Vogel .35 
The Bear and the Beehives. ROBERT GRAHAM Elkan-Vogel .35 
Contemporary Piano Literature, Books 1 and 2. Summy eal.25 


Frances Clark Library for Piano Students 


® + 
_ a intermediate 
Eleven Musical Postcards. VERDINA SHLONSKY Israeli 1.00 
(Leeds, agent) 
Kaleidoscope. ERIC STEINER Century 25 
Harvest Dance. DOROTHY RADDE EMERY Schirmer . 35 
Suite from the Water Music by HANDEL Oxford 1.00 


Arranged by Alan Richardson (duet) 
early advanced 


Sicilienne. NED ROREM (2 pianos, 4 hands) Southern 1.25 
Cancién y Danza 5. FEDERICO MOMPOU Marks . 15 
Sonatina No. 1. ISADORE FREED Southern . 65 


Thematics of several of the above piano titles are 
generously furnished by the publishers. They may 
be found on pages 5 through 9. 
If the readers will place the outside cover around pages 13 to 20 
inclusive, they will have a complete booklet of lesson suggestions on 
Bloch's "Rainy Day," and Tcherepnin's "Chinese Bagatelle” No. 12. 
; This booklet, together with the Bartok booklet from last Winter's 
Newsletter, will form a basis for a series of lesson suggestions which 
will appear in coming Newsletters. 
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NOTE: All titles on this page are listed for the information of our readers. No evaluation 


has been attempted; piano teachers will want to make their own investigation of them, 


particularly of the teachers’ courses. 


ADVANCED 


JUAN JOSE CASTRO. Toccata. Editorial Argentina de 
Musica (Southern, agent) $1.65. (copyright 1945) 
ROQUE CORDERO. Sonatina Ritmica. Pan American Un- 
ion (Peer, agent) $1.2 

RODOLFO HALFFTER. Second Piano Sonata. Pan Am- 
erican Union (Peer, agent). $2. 

DENT MOWREY. Carnival; two pianos, four hands. Sum- 
my, $1.50, set of two copies. 

VINCENT PERSICHETTI, op. 13. Sonata for two pianos, 
four hands. Leeds, $2.50, set of two copies. 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER. Scherzo; for two pianos, four 
hands. Peer. $1.85, set of two copies. 


JUAN ORREGO SALAS. 
(Peer, agent), 65 cents. 
ALEXANDER TCHEREPNIN. Bagatelles, op. 5. Schirmer, 
$1.50. 

CHARLES TRENET. Un Parisien a New-York; for twopi- 
anos. France-Music Co. (Associated, agent), $2.50, set 

of two copies. 


SEVERIN TUREL. Twelve Sketches. Leeds, $2.00 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 
(Recently released in U.S.A.) 
WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. Samtliche Klaviersona- 
ten. Book I; 1-3, edited by Friedrich Blume; copyright 
1930 by Adolph Nagel. Schott (Associated, agent), $2.25. 
$2.25. 


Rustica. Pan American Union 


LUIS GIANNEO. Siete Piezas Infantiles. (intermediate) 
Copyright 1947 by Editorial Argentina de Musica (Peer, 
agent). $1.30. 


JOSEPH HAYDN. VI Favorit Menuettes. Edited by Leo- 
pold Josef Beer. Copyright 1939 by Universal (Associated, 
agent). 75 cents. 


ZOLTAN KODALY. The following titles originally pub- 
lished in Hungary are now being released through Boosey 
& Hawkes; Children's Dances, $2; Galanta Dances, $3; 
Intermezzo from “Hary Janos" 75 cents; Maros:zek 
Dances, $2.50; Meditation on a theme of Debussy, $1; 
Seven Pieces, Op. 11, $2.50; Song from “Hary Janos", 
60 cents, Viennese Clock from “Hary Janos", 6U cents. 





W. A. MOZART. Eight Minuets with trios for the piano. 
Copyright 1939 by Universal (Associated, agent). 75 cents 


MUSIC FROM BYGONE DAYS; easy pieces for piano du- 
et. Compositions of Chambonnieres, Couperin, Haendel, 
Purcell, Muffat, Haydn, and Mozart. Copyright 1938 by 
Universal (Associated, agent). $1.25 (See thematics) 


TEACHERS COURSES 


HANS BARTH. Beginners Technic--(Introduction to Bk. 
1) (No. 8892. 16p. J. Fischer, 90 cents. 


FRANCES CLARK Library for Piano Students. Piano Tech- 
nic, Books 2 and 3. 38p. and 39p. Summy, $1.25 each. 

Technic Time (The Look and Listen Books), Parts A 
and B. 48p. each. Summy, $1.25 each. 

Time To Begin (The Look and Listen Books); reading 
readiness, 80p. Summy, $1.75. 

Tune Time (The Look and Listen Books), Parts A and 
B. 48p. each, Summy, $1.25 each. 


RUTH E. DAY. Rhythm and Song; elementary rhythm 
experiences for rhythm orchestra. 35p. Willis, $1. 
ARMAND FERTE, Piano Method; progressive and logical. 
90p. Schott Freres (Peters, agent). 

FAY TEMPLETON FRISCH. The Play - Way to Music 
Book 2--Skip Along. 25p. Heritage, 75 cents. 


LOUISE GRANT and JOHN VERRALL. Let's Make Music; 
music readiness for the pre-piano child. 24p. Boston, 
65 cents. 


EULA ASHWORTH LINDFORS. Hour of Fun; for the pi- 
ano student with applied lessons in theory to write. Book 
Two. 74p. Boston, $1. 


JOHN B. PAUL and RICHARD H. WERDER. Werder-Paul 
Piano Course. Instruction Books I, II and ID; for Class 
and Private Instruction. 5lp. 43p., 55p., respectively. 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co. (Boston), n.p. 

Technic Studies, Books I and II. 48p. and 5lp., 
McLaughlin & Reilly Co., $1. 

Young Music Makers; pre-beginners book for class 
and private. instruction. 43p. McLaughlin & Reilly Co. 
n.p. 

OLGA E. PRIGGE. Meet and Know the Piano. 
48p. Willis, $1. 


MONA SMITH. Happy Tunes; a first piano book. 25p. 
Pioneer Music Press, 975 S.W. Temple, Salt Lake City. 
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Copyright 1955 by Theodore Presser Co. 2 
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Copyright MCMLV by Century Music Publishing Co., New York, N.Y. 


Andantino grazioso 


pP simply and expressively 





Pp delicately 





una corda 


Copyright MCMLV by Century Music Publishing Co., New York, N.Y. 
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Copyright MCMLV by Century Music Publishine Co, New York, N.Y. 
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Copyright 1955 by Bikan-VogelCo., Inc., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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Copyright assigned MCMLII to Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
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COPYRIGHT 1938 
Universal Edition 


(ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, AGENTS) 

















RECOMMENDED BY THE BOARD OF 
PIANO TEACHERS INFORMATION SERVICE 








—— PIANO SOLOS ——— 


ee ee reer Michael Brodsky... .40 
ee Te ree re eee Tee eer ee Michael Brodsky... .35 
March of the Phantom Brigade...... Michael Brodsky... . 40 
Andalusian DONE... ics dsciscckeees Alec Rowley... .40 
Cree Ot Fe bodes 05 cet baw es Alec Rowley... .40 
| I re rr rr Alec Rowley... .40 
rrr ot Cecilia Cokely... .35 
The Berry Basket (Collection) ..............- College of 


St. Mary-of-the-Wasatch, $ 1.00 


J. FISCHER €? BRO. 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 18, 






N. Y. 























OFFERING QUALITY MATERIAL IN 
PIANO TEACHING BOOKS 














CONTRA PUNTS (Grades 1 372 ==3) Ada Brants css cacicceus es ceseswan sc eeceseneeus es 
29 FAVORITE PIECES TO PLAY THE EASY WAY (Grades i -i/2-2) Elizabeth Suddards... 
LITTLE PIANO BOOK (Grades 2-3) Vincent Persichetti. ..ccccccccccccsccccsccccscces 1 
TEACHING PIECES IN THE CONTEMPORARY IDIOM 
THE BEAR AND THE BEEHIVES (Grade 2) Robert Graham .ececseccccscceces eames 
THE KITE AND THE PIGEONS (Grade 1-1/2) Robert Graham coceececccccecces . 
ADVANCED PIANO 
ROBERT CASADESUS. Second Sonate pour piano, Ope Sleseeeeccecevecess 3 
MANUEL HERRARTE. Six Sketches for PpianO.cccoceccccccccceccees seeeeeee 1 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI. Piano Sonatines, Nos. 1, 2, and 3....80, 1.10, and 
Serenade NOs. Deis sacessesess vives jesarweectwecevece 
Fifth Piano SOMATAcccccccsrceccisessccssccessevcees 2 
Sixth PianoOd SOMATA vececvsccscccescavcccescccsccese 
6 Modern Guatemalan Composers (SOLARES, CASTILLO, GUERRA, LEY, 
1 


UOMARTD 0 ook cctidncccudvadens coeakspacituseeadsabeahiesees eaaaaena de 


ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


1716 SANSOM STREET PHILADELPHIA 3, 
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MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


47 West 63rd Street 


New York 23, N.Y. 


PUBLISHER OF 


Jay. Jomploton. Frisch's 








“THE PLAY-WAY 


TO MUSIC 
SERIES 








OTHER OUTSTANDING 


Century-Heritage 


Teaching Publications 


ELIZABETH E. ROGERS ... "Square Dance". cecesceceecces 25 
"Two Winter Pieces’. ...eceeeeee «25 
"Rain on the ROOf”...sccecccece -25 
"A Western Story” .eccecececces 25 
"My Toy Trumpet" ..ccccesvece ~25 
ERNEST LUBIN.....-. eee. "The Willows are Waltzing” ...... 25 
"Portrait in a Garden" .....seeees 25 
LITTLE TREASURY SERIES--ed. Cecily Lambert......-. ea .50 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


47 West 63rd Street, N. Y. 23, N. Y. 
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ADVANCED 





aa dee Ween . MacKinney 





(P 2784) .50 Perpetuum Mobile.......Kyriakou (P 2781) 1.00 
























RECOMMENDED 


EASY 


REPRINT 






A Sand Game........ ee.+eThiman (PT 2679) .30 Whit 


RRC OON. 6 cacdcascs oe .-»MacKinney (P 2783) 











INTERMEDIATE 


ay 


af dos 


The Lake at Night.......MacKown (P 2788) .35 Fugue in G Minor...........Bach 4 
(trans. for Piano by Briskier) (P 2814) .60 


Toccata Guatamala. ..Morgenstern 
The Old Church by the Water (arranged for two piaass by 


TEACHERS COURSES AND COLLECTIONS 


mE The Sail Boat...... ...seMacKown (P 2789) .35 

¢ Signs to Sounds,.......Kelynack 

ee Little Invention...........Keen (P 2782) .35 (A piano book for the intel- 

e ligent beginner) (PT 2692) .90 














temore and Lowe) (P 2748) 2.00 































rR am Meets 





Folk Themes and Variations 
arr. Schaub (P 2834) .60 





Pastoral Scene -— Meadowsweet 
Thiman (PT 2674) .30 
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CHAPPELL & CO., INC. takes pleasure in calling attention to 
following edition chosen as the “best of 





for piano solo Marion Bauer EIGHT DIVERSIONS 


Bernard Wagenaar: SIX SHORT TALES ., 


for 2 pianos, 4-hands Alexei Haieff; SONATA (Two Pianos 





New York 20, N. Y. 
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oO Outstanding Piano Pieces of 1954-1955 


| year" by the Piano Quarterly Newsletter: 
for piano, 4-hands THE HOOTNANNY..... Ernst Bacon . 
Other CHAPPELL publications cited by the Piano 


Quarterly Newsletter for outstanding quality: 


Composer’s Notebook) .......-+++++ 75 
George Kleinsingerr MUSIC FOR YOUNG PEOPLE... .. 1.00 


Four Hands) ...... Copies for two players 3.50 


CHAPPELL & (0., INC. 


RKO Buildiny Rockefeller Center 
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BLOCH'S “Rainy Day” continued from page 2 





ostinato which prevails throughout the entire piece, the 
first two-measure introductory pattern accurately descri- 
bing the gently dripping rain. Then, underneath this in- 
sistent ostinato, with its pedal point on A, a melody of 
four measures appears, followed by a three-measure 
breathing space. A four-measure melodic phrase with a 
sequential repetition and a two-measure breathing space 
follows. This brings us to measure 20 when a nine-mea- 
sure phrase with its chromatically descending melody ex- 
pands into the long 15-measure phrase to which it has been 
building up in the lengthy introductory passage. Finally, 
there is another breathing space, but this time of four 
measures, and a six-measure coda with its three-note 
melody borrowed directly from the opening melody and 
very reminiscent of the opening ostinato pattern. 


The predominating tonality of the lengthy introduc - 
tory 28 measures is essentially dominant, touching the 
tonic. D only briefly in measures 15, 16, and 28. The 
single F-natural in measure 14 is the clue to the minor 
mode--otherwise one might be left "up in the air." For 
a brief eight measures beginning with measure 29 the 
tonic tonality prevails with the balance of the piece(17 
measures) again stressing the dominant tonality of A. 


ANOTHER phase worthy of attention is the very small 
compass of the intervals employed in the composition, 
both in the melody itself and in the ostinato figuration. 
Note the expanding interval width--from the minor sec- 
ond at the very beginning, through thirds and fourths to 
the single diminished fifth of measure 21 when the mel- 
ody as well as the ostinato employs this interval. All 
this might serve to intensify the quiet monotony a child 
is apt to find on a rainy day. The insistent, reiterating 
accompaniment, whether in right hand or left, "sets the 
stage" for the tonal background and atmosphere which 
permeate the entire texture of the composition. What a 
thrifty, economical person Mr. Bloch is! So much for 
so erie And what unity and cohesion are gained! 


HE OUTSTANDING TECHNICAL VALUE of the piece 
lies in the constant and eternal rotational drill engen- 
dered by the ostinato pattern. One would think that a 
truly musical and inspiring Czerny had set himself the 
problem of devising a study for rotational practice, for 
it was Czerny who could take a single technical problem 
and, with continuing repetitions and variations, "do it 
up. brown,"--but how dry andstupid such studies were apt 
to be! The crux of the entire technical problem of 
RAINY DAY is embodied in the very first measure for the 
right hand and in measure 29 for the left hand. It is ab- 





sOlutely essential to master the technical principles of 
these two measures at the very start. If the pupil can do 
these two measures freely and easily he has gone a long 
way toward rotational mastery. Each note of 











@ V>2 139% 

beer naetlllie edt 
needs the choice of a separate touch element. The first 
three fingers of the right hand should be resting on the 
two keys, A and B-flat. This brings both thumb and sec- 
ond finger on A. At the start the right hand should be in 
a natural position, arched with wrist level with the white 
keys. As the first tone A is played by the thumb the 
wrist twists slightly to the left tilting the outside of the 
hand slightly upward. After the thumb depresses the A 
the wrist starts twisting slightly to the right tilting the 
outside of the hand down a wee bit when the third finger 
plays B-flat with a gentle weight transference, at the 
same time starting to rotate back to-the left when the 
second finger plays A with alight “float off." This three 
note pattern is promptly repeated, again beginning with 
the thumb as before on A. Warn the student against the 
tendency to “bite off" the final A of the three-note pat- 
tern. The repetition of the two A's with the fingers chang- 
ing from 2to 1 brings another slight twisting. There 
should be no "attack" on the repeated A. The motion of 
the wrist can best be likened to that used in turning a door 
knob. An additional problem is added beginning with 
measure 29 where the pedal points are sustained by the 
fifth finger or the thumb. Here there should be supple- 
ness in whichever finger is being held, so as to allow the 
other fingers to twist and rotate freely. 








T MAY be realized from the above detailed descrip- 
tion how important and essential slow practice is, for it 
is only by this kind of study--and practice should be 
study --that one can choose and control the various mus- 
cular and relaxation elements necessary. Correct habits, 
both muscular and mental, are being established and de- 
veloped. Selective attention is necessary in the begin- 
ning but as the various gestures gradually become a habit, 
less and less attention is demanded until the selection 
and sequence of gestures become almost automatic. They 
must never become too automatic, however. In the early 
stages of acquiring the skill essential to execute this 
passage, the gestures will naturally seem exaggerated 
(they are almost like a “slow-motion" movie of a dog 
taking the hurdles) but as familiarity and speed develop, 
the motions lessen and eventually become almost imper- 
ceptible. Caution the pupil against too much exaggera- 
tion especially in the weight transference from the A to 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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TCHEREPNIN'S Bagatelle No. 12 cont'd from page 2 





teaches piano andcomposition at DePaul University. He 
was born in 1899 in St. Petersburg, Russia, the son of 
Nicolas Tcherepnin, a leading Russian composer andcon- 
ductor. As a young boy Tcherepnin studied with his fa- 
ther and, at the age of twenty-two, settled in France, 
where he studied piano andcomposition at the Paris Con- 
servatory. He has made many world concert tours, gen- 
erally playing his own piano compositions. From 1934 
to 1937he lived in China and Japan, where he developed 
a taste for and understanding of Oriental musical idioms 
which have flavored many of his later compositions. 


II. About His Music 

Tcherepnin has written not only piano compositions, 
but operas, ballets, choral works, music for orchestra, 
chamber music and compositions for almost every sort of 
solo instrument. His piano works include concertos, son- 
atas, concert studies, preludes, bagatelles, and music 
for young students. 

For more complete biographical material and lists of 
Tcherepnin's music, the student may refer to Baker's 
"Biographical Dictionary of Musicians” or Grove's "Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians." For brief biographical 
sketches at the young student’s level, see "Contemporary 
Piano Literature," Volumes 1 and 2, of the FRANCES 
CLARK LIBRARY FOR PIANO STUDENTS, published in 
1955 by the Clayton F. Summy Company. 

Ill. About the “Chinese Bagatelles" 

In a letter to the writer, dated July 8, 1954, Tcher- 
epnin describes the "Bagatelles" as follows: 

In 1934, on my first concert tour to China, I 
was given, while in Peking, a reception at the 
Peking Normal School for Woman Teachers. At 
that reception, ten students performed the Baga- 
telles, Op. 5--each student one of them. It 
was a great surprise for me to learn that the Ba- 
gatelles were known there and I was charmed by 
the way in which they were played. 

To return the courtesy, I composed in 1935, 
in Peking, 12 "Chinese Bagatelles,” which are 
dedicated to the students who performed the Ba- 
gatelles, Op. 5. 

All these "Chinese Bagatelles" are based on the 
pentatonic scale. The 12th (the last) of them is 
like a sound picture taken from nature! 

I lived in a traditional Chinese house (with 
paper windows and Chinese furniture) while in 
Peking. It was situated on one of the narrow 
streets of the so-called tartar-town. 

The beginning of the piece--it is how I felt 
myself, seated at the piano, improvising; then 
came from outside sounds of street vendors ap- 





proaching, then gradually disappearing. I just registered 
the sounds as if by phonograph, and put them in the mid- 
dle of the piece, closing, as started, with the theme of 
personal mediation. 

PLAN FOR PRACTICE 
I. Before Playing--Study Composition as a Whole 

A. Look up meaning of “bagatelle" and “pentatonic” 

B. Observe key signature; time signature (note chan- 
ges from 4/4 to 3/4 to 2/4; changes in clef (LH); 
dynamics; etc. 

C. Analyze structure -- ABA 
1. The “A” sections (measures 1-11 and 44-end) 
are based on the theme of personal meditation -- 
a legato RH theme in sixteenth notes against a 
staccato LH figure, either on the beat or on the 
last half of the beat. 

2. The "B” section (measures 12-43) is represen- 
tative of the sounds of the street vendors -- re- 
peated seconds and sudden sforzandos. 

D. Hear the piece through mentally, thinking the 
sound of the melodic ideas; rhythmic patterns 
and harmonic structure. 

Il. Study the “A” Section (first 11 measures) 
A. Before playing, study: 
1. Main theme (RH); statement (measures 1-4); 
inversion (measures 4-6); repetition of statement 
(measures 6-9); repetition of inversion (measures 
9-11). Find-the pentatonic scale. 
2. Accompaniment (LH) -- note predominance 
of open fifth 
a) in first and third phrases (the statement of 
the theme) the effect of a pedal point C with 
fifth and seventh below, on the beat 
b) in second and fourth phrases (the inversion 
of the theme) the interval of a fourth, off the 
beat a 
3. Rhythm -- swing (or conduct) and count aloud 
the rhythm until the physical response is confident 
and spontaneous. 

B. Practice RH silently 
1. "Map the route" which your hand will take as 
it plays -- work out a fingering which fits your 
hand, then write it in -- for example: 
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2. Play silently 
ae watch hand to make sure ali motion is re- 
duced to a minimum 


b. analyze how you felt as you piayed -- was 
there security and relaxation in every motion? 
C. Practice RH -- this time with sound 
1. Slow practice -- ask yourself: 
(Continued on Page 20) 
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a) was my tone pure legato in quality and piano 


in quantity? 
b) in the first and third phrases did the music Yassau-Suffolh Wuste @.. 


rise gradually through the triplet to aclimax on Distributors of Educational, 
high C? Popular, Sacred and Secular Music 
c) in the second and fourth phrases did the mu- 185 Belmont Boulevard, 

sic descend gradually, coming to rest on treble Elmont, L.1I., New York 


Cc? 
2. Faster practice, in impulses: 


| 1 ae a ‘ 
“3 == ce) weit 
WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF MUSIC OF 
4 124 


5 ‘eg 
ALL PUBLISHERS 
































d) d) 
e) whole phrase 
3. The whole section atempo 
a) criticize -- mentally “play back" the sound MAIL ORDERS 
b) mark the spots which need work--begin with Promptly filled 
these spots the next day 
D. Practice LH silently -- same steps as RH We Pay the Postage 
E. Practice LH -- this time with sound 
1. Slow practice -- same steps as RH, but ask 
yourself these questions: 
a) did I "set" the tonality on the first beat? P.O. BOX 14 
b) is there depth to the bottom notes, even ELMONT, L. 1., NEW YORK 
though they are played staccato? 
c) does the C, begun in th >cond 3, 
Ee ee, eee eee ere ABOUT FRANCES CLARK 
still sing at the end of the third measure? — 
d) are the staccato eighth notes in measures Frances Clark, distinguished teacher and director of 


4-5 and 9-10 an effective off-beat contrast to nationally known workshops for piano teachers, has been 
the on-beat staccato quarter notes of measures —_ director of the Piano Pedagogy department at Kalamazoo 


2-3 and 7-9? College (Michigan) since 1945. 

2. The whole section atempo--same steps as RH Her appointment as head of the piano department 
F. Hands Together and director of a newly formed piano pedagogy program 

1, Slow practice -- listening critically at Westminster Choir College in Princeton, New Jersey, 
2. Faster practice, in impulses has recently been announced by college president, Dr. 
5. The whole section stempo John Finley Williamson. Miss Clark will begin her du- 

a) criticize technically and interpretively ties in Princeton in September, 1955. 

b) evaluate your progress and plan the next day's 


Since 1948 Miss Clark has directed workshops for pi- 
ano teachers and students at colleges and universities in 
many parts of the country, and has toured nationally as 
a speaker for piano teachers" organizations and as con- 
sultant to departments of piano pedagogy. 


practice 
Ill. After a Few Days" Study of the Above, Add the Fol- 
lowing Assignment: 
A. Study the Rest of the Piece 
1. Study the "B" section -- on the basis of the 


outline for "A", make an outline for "B" to use in A leading authority on teaching psychology, and its 
next week's practice application to piano teaching, Miss Clark is the author 
2. Study the final section (the return of "A") of books and articleson piano teaching methods and ma- 
a) which measures will you need to practice? terials. In 1953 she was named director of an educational 
b) how will you practice them? piano library, published by Summy. The 33-book series, 


known as the "Frances ClarkLibrary for Piano Students,” 


B. Read two other "Chinese Bagatelles" (Nos. 5 and 10) 
is being prepared by Miss Clark and a staff of specialists. 


for further acquaintance with Tcherepnin's style. 
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A Solo in Handel’s “Suite de pieces,” 1720 


William J. Mitchell 






Professor of Music, Columbia University 


AAAAKA 


HE KEYBOARD SUITES of George Frederic Handel 

are already in the sad category of neglected, if not 
forgotten, masterpieces. Apparently only two movements, 
extracted from them, are remembered clearly today: 
the so-called "Harmonious Blacksmith" Variations, and 
the Aria con variazioni which is known chiefly because 
Johannes Brahms used the Aria as the theme of his own 
Handel-Brahms Variations. This condition of apathy is 
most regrettable, for the three volumes of Suites contain 
many examples of Baroque music at its finest, ranging 
in difficulty from fairly easy pieces to quite challenging 
bravura items. Allof them deserve disinterment, and 
this before the bicentennial year, 1959, of Handel's death. 





Especial value attaches itself to the first volume of 
Suites, published in 1720. Of it, Handel wrote; "I have 
been obliged to publish some of the following lessons, 
because surrepticious and incorrect copies of them had 
got abroad." It is possible and indeed profitable to ex- 
amine these “surrepticious and incorrect copies” which 
appear in volume 48 of the complete works of Handel. 
By comparing them with the carefully prepared first col- 
jection of 1720 one can learn a great deal about the re- 
lationship of rough drafts to completely worked out com- 
positions. Evidently the earlier publication was based 
on sketches which could reach fulfillment only as a per- 
former and composer of Handel's stamp brought his ex- 
temporizing abilities to bearon them. We can assume 
that in preparing the first volume of Suites for authenti- 
cated publication, he notated everything that he consi- 
dered necessary for a finished delivery of them. 


This is a fairly rare and cherishable detail of the 
keyboard works of Handel, for relatively few of this great 
virtuoso’s keyboard pieces have come down to us care- 
fully edited or intact. Many of them were born and died 
solely as improvisations; others that are accessible ia 
score today require the creative spark of a Baroque mas- 
ter to attain a representative performance. With respect 
to the completeness of the score of the 1720 Suites, this 
music stands close to that of Johann Sebastian Bach who 
customarily, but not characteristically for a Baroque com- 
poser, prepared scores that were close approximations, 
when they were not actual images of the music as he 
played it. 





AND yet, Bach was criticized because “every orna- 
ment, every little grace, and everything the performer 
e€ustomarily provides, is expressed completely in notes. 
This not only obscures the harmony, but also covers the 
melody throughout.” Today we are thankful that Bach 
and Handel, in the Suites under discussion, erred in this 
manner in the eyes of their contemporaries. But by the 
same token, the challenge to the teacher and performer 
who would play these fully realized scores lies precisely 
in seeking out those guiding and constructive features of 
the music which give the ultimate order andsense to the 
rich elaborateness of the details. It is this pervading re- 
lationship between the general and the particular that the 
extemporizing keyboardists of the 17th and 18th centur- 
ies knew so well. As we study older theoretical works, 
read contemporary accounts of performances, and ana- 
lyze the music in appropriate terms, it becomes appar- 
ent that the spirit of improvisation reigned, but that it 
was always accompanied by an awareness of the struc- 
tural procedures of music, those general forces that give 
to the art its coherence and drive. 


A cogent illustration of these points is the closing 
Presto of the third Suite in Dminor from the first volume. 
All told this piece appears six times in the collected works 
of Handel. Aside from its position in the D minor Suite, 
it also appears as a Lesson, as part of the Overture to 
Il Pastor Fido, in a keyboard transcription of the Over- 
ture, made possibly by William Babell who prepared se- 
veral similar transcriptions, as the closing movemeut of 
the sixth "Oboe Concerto,” and in the same position in 
the fourth Organ Concerto of Opus 7. 


Ausix versions are alike in general, but vary tremen- 
dously in detail. The similarities are grounded in the 
fact that it is a concerto-type movement with charac- 
teristic alternations between the entire ensemble (tutti) 
--written in full chords in the Presto of the D minor Suite 
--and the soloist. The piece is in two main sections 
wherein the tutti appears twice, in D minor and A minor 
in the first section, and in F major, briefly in G minor, 
and finally in D minor in the second section. All six 
versions are alike so far as the number and transpositions 
of the tutti sections are concerned, but with respect to 
the intervening solos, interesting and striking variants 
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are apparent, although the general harmonic plan remains 
unaltered fundamentally in all cases. On the simplest 
level the solo passages vary significantly in length as can 
be seen from the following table of the number of bars 
allotted to each solo in each of the six versions: 


Solo Tutti Solo Tutti @olo Tutti, 
17 10 8 4 20 


Tutti Solo Tutti S. T. 
1 Organ Cnc, to} a - s- B 
2 Oboe Conc. 10 18 8 -- 18 10 68 20 8 | 
3 DD Pastor Fido 10 21 10 «bb (he 17 lo 8 , 1k 8 | 
4 Transcription 10 15 8 = = 18 10 68 L 36 8 | 
5 Lesson (104 15 8 - =-ff 18 lo 8 k b- 85 
6 Suite ind 10 LS 8 - -@ 28 lo 8 L 31 8 i 


With the exception of the Overture to Il Pastor Fido 
the length of the tuttisections is identicalin all versions 
But in the solo sections, in other words, in those sections 
where extemporization was mosi readily invited, no two 
versions show complete agreement. As a result the total 
lengths vary as follows: 1. 36 plus 67 equals 193; 2. 26 
plus 68 equals 104; 3. 49 plus 61 equals 110; 4. 33 plus 
86 equals 119; 5. 33(43) plus 92 equals 125(135); 6. 63 
plus 89 equals 152. 
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Of greatest interest, here, is the Presto of the D mi- 
nor Suite. This is partly because it is the version that 
keyboardists would be most likely to turn to for purposes 
of performance; but also, and far more important, it is 
this particular version that spins the figuration common 
to all six into the most extended and fanciful musical 
embroidery. Moreover, as previously noted, it is a piece 
on which Handel lavished great care in preparing the man- 
uscript for publication. 


WHAT were the forces that led Handel to write with 
such assurance and daring? Nobody knows exactly. But 
in this richly varied, continual 16th note patter of the 
solo with its broken chords, passages, arpeggios, and its 
constantly changing bass notes, one can perceive a broad- 
er, inclusive relationship of melody and bass which moves 
persuasively and inexorably through the entire piece, im- 
parting to it its essential shape and coherence. If the 
successive tutti entrances are the piers at which the Presto 


















is moored, the course of each solo is guided from moor- 
ing to mooring along channels formed by the structure of 
the outer voices. 


In order to give these remarks a degree of specific- 
ness, an attempthas been made, in the sketches that fol- 
low, to show the general course which is pursued by the 
first solo as it leads from the initial tutti in D minor into 
the temporary ending of thesecond tutti in A minor. The 
first sketch is the broadest innature, indicating the move- 
ment from D through E to A in the bass, and in the ab- 
stracted upper voice, the stepwise march from a2 to al. 
These are the skeletal and shaping elements that are bur- 
ied, but never lost, in the rush of 16th notes. Pzefixed 
to the opening a2 is an appoggiatura b2-flat which is in- 
troduced by the opening tutti. In both sketches bar num- 
bers are enclosed in squares. In the second sketch, much 
of the detail is shown in relation to the structural notes of 
the first sketch which now appear as half notes connected 
by a beam. It should be noted that the several shapes of 
the notes in these sketches have noreference to duration, 
but disclose various degrees of relationship between de- 
tail and structure. Thus, unstemmed notes are close to 
the content of each bar of the Presto; the stemmed quar- 
ter notes represent broader goals of motion or points of 
structural stress; but all subserve the guiding half notes. 
The following brief points will perhaps facilitate a study 
of sketch II and reveal more clearly its relationship to 
sketch Ion the one hand, and to the actual solo on the 
other: 

1. The opening break upward to the appoggiatura 

b2-flat in bar 5. 
2. The answering break upward to the solo’s a2 in 
bar 11. 
3. The expansion ofthe structural cz, bar 30, which 
takes the formof an octave proceeding downward 
by stepwise motion from c3to c2 inbars 31 to 43, 
expressive of an F chord, enriched by a D chord, 
and leading back to the A minor chord of bar 43. 
4. A secondexpansion of the structural c2, this time 
in the form of an ascending A minor arpeggio, 
bars 43 to 47, which ends on c3, following which 
the remaining structural tones, b2 and a2 are in- 
troduced. 
Although nothing has been said of rhythm here, it is ap- 
parent from the phrasing slurs of thesketches that it plays 
a critical role in the analyst's derivation of the structure 
from the details. 

Handel left us no separately notated plan as such; yet 
the testimony of the six versions is clear. Each in its own 
way exhibits the same traits of structure. But none exe- 
cutes this structure in as daring and fanciful a way as the 
Presto of the D minor Suite. 
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Iberia (Books 1-4) 


Falgarona (piano) 2-12” Vox 9212 


ANDRE-BLOCH 


Concerto-Baliet for Piano & Orchestra 
Bianca, Hamburg Philharmonia Orch. eae r) 
%* Massenet: Conc. ’ MGM 3178 


BACH, J. S. 


Concerto in D Minor (after Marcello) 
Goldschwartz (harpsichord) # Conc. 
12” Mcintosh 1001 
Concertes in F Major, C a 6 bgal (After Vivaldi) 
Goldschwartz (harpsichord) # Conc. 
2" Mcintosh 1001 


BACH. 


Chromatic Fantasy 
Pinkham (harspichord) * Trio; W. F. Bach: Son. 
12” Lyric. 57 


BEETHOVEN 


Concerto Ne. 3 In C Miner fer Piano, Op. 37 
Gilels, Nat’! soni Orch. ‘Gauk) * Var.; Mozart: 
Son. #16 12” Coloss. 177 
Senata > 30 in E _—. Op. 109 
Petri * Son. #31 12” Alleg. 
Sonata No. 31 in A Flat Majer, Op. 110 
Petri * Son. #30 12” Alleg. 1598 
Variations (32) in C Minor 
Gilels (piano) *# Conc. #3; Mozart: Son. #16 
12” Coloss. 177 
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CERVANTES, IGNACIO 


Contradanzas 
10 


Danzas 
Godino (piano) * Saumell: 
” Panart 4000 


CHOPIN 


Cencerto No. 2 in F Minor, Op. 21 
a Racal Symph. Orch. eS * St. 
Saéns " Vict. LM-1871 
Etudes, Op. {o" t 2 “excernty), 
Niedzielski (piano) # Son. 12” West. 5340 
Fantasie in F Minor, Op. a 
Uninsky (piano) * Mazurkas; Nocturne: 
2” Epic 3LC-3122 
Mazurkas 


Uninsky (piano) # Nocturnes; Fant. 
12” Epic 3LC-3122 
Kapell (piano) 12” Vict. LM-1865 
Nocturnes 


Uninsky (piano) * Mazurkas; Fant. 12” ry 3LC-3122 
Sonata No. 2 in B Fiat Minor for Piano, Op. 35 


Niedzielski # Etudes 12” West. 5340 


ata No. 2 . B Flat Minor for Piano, Op. 3: 
ao = Son. #3 

Sonata No. 3 in B Miner for Piano, 
Brailowsky ¥* Son. #2 
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e 12” Vict. LM-1866 
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Sonata in E Minor for Piano, Op. 75 


Gilels # St. Saéns: Conc. #2 12” Coloss. 178 


KABALEVSKY 


Concerto No. 2 in G Minor for Piano 
Ginsburg, National Phil. Orch. (Kabalevsky) 
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Concert Etudes (3) 

Farnadi (piano) # Etudes 12” West. 18017 
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Farnadi (piano) * Concert Etudes 12” West. 18017 


MASSENET 


Concerto in E Flat Major for Pi 
Bianca, Hamburg = Salm Orch. (Walther) 
% Andre-Bloch: Conc. 12” MGM 3178 


MENDELSSOHN 
Capriccio Brillant, Op. 22 
Lympany (piano), Philharmonia Orch. (Malko) 
% Rachmaninoff: Conc #2 12” HMV 15 
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Concerto No. 6 in B Flat Major for Piano, K. 238 
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ABBY WHITESIDE. _Indispensables of Piano Play- 
ing. New York: Coleman-Ross, 1955. 147p. $4.00 


Reviewed by IRWIN FREUNDLICH 


ln the last halfof thenineteenth century a young New 
England girl made her way overseas to study with one of 
the greatest pianists of all time. Apprehensive, enthu- 
siastic, hopeful, eager--Amy Fay approached the almost 
legendary Franz Liszt with trusting expectancy that the 
great artist would surely provide her with tools to master 
the pianistic trade. The results of her disappointment 
and her subsequent salvation at the hands of a relatively 
unknown teacher named Ludwig Deppe are touchingly 
set forth in the book called “Music Study in Germany,” 
the published record of her experiences. She learned 
through many bitter sessions that the artist who functions 
so magnificently at the instrument is not necessarily 
equipped as a teacher to impart to others his easy effi- 
ciency since, very often, he is not fully aware of the 
factors that go into his playing. The. teacher, on the 
other hand, must be completely aware of these factors in 
order to impart to others a basically efficient adjustment 
to the instrument. 


Many teachers have addressed themselves to this task 
throughout the years and beaten many different paths to 
this very elusive goal. Abby Whiteside believes that the 
teacher, rather thanconcerning himself or his pupils with 
intellectual concepts, must first and foremost engender 
in the student the sensation of physical activity that leads 
to the realisation of fine playing. It is her conviction 
that no less thanthe entire body is involved in this "blen- 
ded activity." A “basic rhythm" underlies all effective 
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playing and the sensation of strong physical rhythm pro- 
vides the link between the physical movements of the 
player's mechanism and the emotional content of the 
flowing phrase lines hinted at by the notation onthe prin- 
ted page. 


Her book, “Indispensables of Piano Playing," deals 
with a statement of what she conceives to be the main 
objectives of "teaching" (versus "coaching") piano, plus 
numerous indications of ways she has devised to achieve 
herobjectives. In a lifetime handling students who have 
included such musicians as Morton Gould, Vivian Fine 
(composer-pianist), Norman Lloyd (Juilliard Faculty), 
Robert Helps, Roger Boardman, Marion Flagg, and Joseph 
Prostakoff, Abby Whiteside has developed by relentlessly 
testing her methods against results achieved; modifying, 
improving, creating new tangents for exploration as new 
problems posed themselves. 


Miss Whiteside’s book is not a pat "method" in the 
traditional sense of the word. Although she deals with 
such topics as the playing mechanism, rhythm (versus 
"counting"), scale practice, Hanon, Czerny, passing the 
thumb under etc., the approach is casuaily discursive 
rather than cut and dried, resoundingly partisan ratuer 
than coolly objective and illuminatingly suggestive ra- 
ther than exhaustingly definitive. 


All physical activity (and piano playing is only one 
among many such activities) proceeds from acenter which 
controls toward a periphery which is controlled, and since 
the torso (along with the powerful top arm) is such acen- 
ter for the pianist, Miss Whiteside stresses the awakening 
of an awareness in the performer that a basic rhythmic 
continuity, sensed in the body and transmitted by top arm 
through forearm and hand, reaches the piano keyboard 
through the connecting rods that are the fingers. This 
energy, originating in the body, is realized in tone 
through contact of finger to key. Miss Whiteside strongly 
advocates considering the fingers not as prime initiators 
of tone but simply as bony extensions of the arm linking 
the keyboard with the energy seated in the top arm. 
This insistence on the controlling activity of the top arm 
for power, as well as calculation of horizontal distance, 
is all-pervading in her approach, as is her constant repe- 
tition that cooperation of all parts of the mechanism ra- 
ther than independence of any one part isthe desired ob- 
jective. 


A most interesting aspect of Abby Whiteside 's approach 
is her use of illuminating imagery to touch off some de- 
sired physical activity in the student. The throwing of 
the hand is suggested by the snapping of a whip; the rela- ~ 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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ARNOLD SCHULTZ, _ The Riddle of the Pianist’s 
Finger/ and its relationship to a touch scheme. New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 1949. xiv+317pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM S. NEWMAN 


Here is a review of a book that appeared several 
years ago, in fact originally in 1936, though not until 
1949 did Carl Fischer, Inc. take it over from The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press and bring it back into print. 
But The Riddle of the Pianist’s Finger would require no 
special review for pianists since it is to them that it was 
primarily directed by Arnold Schultz. My reasons for 
returning to this book are not only its prime importance 
in the vast literature on piano technique but the obvious 
need.to direct and redirect attention to books of this 
sort that establish basically new findings. 


It is a disheartening fact that such new findings must 
be fought for, every inch of the way, if they are to make 
headway against misconceptions long cherished. Old 
notions, however wrong, die hard, cropping up again 
and again because their familiarity gives comfort and 
security to teachers who have grown and lived on them. 
It is not at all that ideas are necessarily wrong because 
they are old, or right because they are new. But when 
the new ideas represent incontrovertible conclusions to 
be drawn from new facts inplace of erstwhile conjectures, 
what is to be gained by trying to stave of or sidestep 
truth? One recalls, for example, the difficulty with 
which new and better information has taken hold in the 
familiar problems raised by performance practices in 
J. S. Bach's music, or even in the biographical and bib- 
liographical facts that outline Domenico Scarlatti's career. 


The mainideas on technique that Mr. Schultz inves- 
tigated are not really so old, however, as might be sup- 
posed. Some seem to date back to Czerny and his con- 
freres in the first heyday of the etude writers. But most 
originated, or at least grew out of bounds, in the present 
century. Irefer particularly to the widespread miscon- 
ceptions or misapplications of relaxation, arm weight, 
rotary motion, loose wrists, rounded fingers and their 
musculature, and variations in tone color. 


Four names are cited as having exerted the greatest 
influence on piano teaching ideas and “methods” in re- 
cent decades--Leschetizky, Matthay, Briethaupt, and 
Ortmann. The principal publications of these men are 
reviewed, respectively, in four fascinating, concluding 
chapters. Serious errors are found by Mr. Schultz in pub- 
lications of or about the first three, including suggested 
touches that make no literal sense or are physiologically 
impossible. Yet it is extremely interesting to learn how 





often these errors, as Mr. Schultz notes in reference to 


Matthay (p. 237), result from a genuine "attempt to in- 
terpret the sensations of good playing,” though not "an 
attempt to deducecorrect principles from a broad survey 

of the whole range of physiological and mechanical fact." 

The publications of the fourth author, especially The 
Physiological Mechanics of Piano Technique (New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1929; but unfortunately long 
out of print) come from one of the most brilliant and 
intellectually honest American researchers in the field 
of piano technique and performance, OttoOrtmann. The 
book just cited is, in fact, "a mine of accurate informa- 
tion, to which the present volume is deeply indebted" 
(p. 310). Mr. Schultz does discuss certain shortcomings 
in Ortmann's findings that seem to reflect a less profound 
"empirical insight" into the technical problems than Mat- 
thay's. But unlike the other three men whom Mr. Schultz 
considers, Ortmann “does not use a given group of phy- 
siological facts to sustain a preconceived modus operan- 
di. Instead, he attempts to deduce a technical method 
from an impartial, careful, and thorough investigation 
of all the available technical data" (p. 295). 


M.. Schultz writes in full cognizance of Ortmann's 
innovative laboratory experiments, employing, too, 
much the same logical sequence of topics that Ortmann’s 
book follows. And he consistently shows himself capable 
of applying the same relentless logic and objectivity in 
his reasoning. At the same time he indicates a full 
awareness of the subjective and less tangible aspects of 
his problem, of the fact “that music is primarily and 
properly the field of the mind which looks inward rather 
than outward.... And even so far as the thought pro- 
cesses involved in the analysis of technical touch-forms 
are concerned, I myself am anxious to concede--in fact, 
to insist--few things are more grotesquely alien to the 
meaning of, say, the Beethoven Appassionata than the 
concept of a fixed fulcrum” (p. vii). 


Mr. Schultz begins with a short chapter on how and 
to what extent the descent of the key can be controlled 
by force applied through the finger tip. Then follow chap- 
ters treating successively of the skeleton--chiefly the 
hinges or joints from which the playing mechanism or 
"lever" operates; the muscles, including types, varieties 
of behavior, and popular misunderstandings of “relaxa- 
tion"; and the basic laws of mechanics as they concern 
movement of the playing unit effected by weight,, mus- 
cular contractions, or combinations of each. Next the 
means by which the playing units can operate are sepa- 
rately considered in three chapters on weight, on "con- 
tra-fixation” movement (exertion by the finger or larger 
playing unit against the hand or larger base as in a “lever 


of the third class"), and on "trans-" movements (in which 
the exertion is sufficient to prevail against or displace 

the weight, pressure, or fixation). In these three chap- 
ters each of these means of playing is evaluated for its 
relative efficiency in tonal intensity legato, velocity, and 
control of key descent. In strong opposition to much tra- 
ditional teaching, if not always to the fine playing that 
sometimes seems to result in spite of this teaching, .Mr. 
Schultzconcludes that the advantages are almost entirely 
on theside of the contra-fixation movements. In my own 
opinion and in my own playing and teaching experience 
since the first of several times that Ihave read Mr. 
Schultz's book, I would say that his reasoning as well as 
its practical applications and implications are right and 
unassailable. 

The next and longest chapter is the core of the book, 
for in it Mr. Schultz breaks considerable new ground 
beyond the scope of Mr. Ortmann's findings to offer his 
answer to the "riddle of the pianist's finger." I would 
be exceeding my rights as reviewer to give out his im- 
portant conclusions in any sort of detailed summary. 
But I can report that the efficacy of the finger or prime 
playing unit at the keyboard is evaluated in the same 
terms as the three types of movement had been evalua- 
ted, with two main ways of operating the finger being 
compared. One is the use of the long tendons that pass 
under and over the wrist and connect to muscles embed- 
ded in the forearm near the elbow. The other is the use 
of smaller tendons and muscles entirely within the hand 
itself. These latter, which effect a very different kind 
of finger stroke, are found to have decided advantages in 
a large part of the playing that the fingers must take 
over. Again, reason, observation, and personal experi- 
ence leave little doubt in my own mind as to the right- 
ness and significance of the author's conclusions. 


Now Mr. Schultz comes to the problem of how to 
present his findings at the lesson. The four following 
chapters concern, respectively, the pedagogy of contra- 
fixation, finger, trans-, and weight movements. These 
chapters seem slightly less successful to me only in that 
they are slightly less tangible, especially the chapter on 
the pedagogy of finger co-ordination. The reason, I 
suppose, is that much teaching must be not factual and 
objective but psychological and subjective. For example, 
to operate the fingers by the small muscles of the hand 
alone the student is up against the problem not of "will- 
ing amovement” but of willing "the looseness of a joint." 
As the author goes on to. say (pp. 148-149), “instead of 
relying upon an objective visible phenomenon as a cri- 
terion, we must depend upon subjective kinesthetic sen- 
‘sations. The difficulty of gaining conscious control over 
the co-ordination is, accordingly, enormously increased. 
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The student, furthermore, when commanded to make 
subtle differences in finger-movement, is likely to be 
skeptical at the outset... It is only after he has charged 
the problem again and again and actually mastered some 
of the distinctions that they take on for him an important 
and palpable reality. It is quite possible that as the ef- 
fort at conscious control becomes more widespread in our 
piano-teaching, better methods of learning to use the 
small muscles alone will be hit upon than those I am pro- 
posing. It seems safe to declare, however, that this 
co-ordination will always remainthe most difficult prob- 
lem of piano technique." 


y valuable chapters follow that are devoted to the 
special problems of rotary movements and tone quality; 
then a chapter on the most appropriate uses for each of 
the several touches or playing-unit movements that have 
been found acceptable; and finally the four chapters con- 
taining the four critiques mentioned earlier in this review. 


Many more basic truths about piano technique have 
been clarified for me by this book than I could possibly 
hope to touch upon here--the absurdity to which the 
weight and relaxation theories are often carried, the 
grossly exaggerated if not false importance that has been 
attached to rotary movements in many uses (as borne out 
in the recent dissertation on the trill by Ian H. Hender- 
son, summarized in American Music Teacher III, 10 
and 21), the fact that a “tight wrist" is actually the con- 
sequence of wrong fimger co-ordinations, etc., etc. 
None of us cares to be exclusively objective at the les- 
son, but we certainly are on safer ground and can avoid 
a lot of errors and blind alleys if we start with correct 
information and lead on from there through the more 
subjective approaches. In this connection I like what 
Mr. Schultz says when he comes to the familiar, hard- 
won, but no longer refutable conclusion “that the pian- 
ist's only control over piano tone is his controlover key- 
speed. My own objection to the theory of voluntary 
control over tone-quality is based less upon the relation- 
ship of the moving hammer to the strings and upon pho- 
tography of sound waves (although this evidence seems 
incontrovertible enough) than it is upon the fact that what 
people designate as qualitative differences are explicable 
in simplerand more satisfactory terms" (p. 196). Amen! 


Mr. Schultz writes well, with the precision of 4 
scholar, and as clearly as can be expected with the sub- 
ject matter he has chosen. Naturally such subject matter 
does not make the lightest reading. But anyone seriously 
interested in piano playing is making a mistake if he fails 
to allow ample time for the study of this book. Most 
readers, I suspect, will feel as I have that the book must 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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BLAUKOPF, KURT. Great conductors; tr. from the Ger- 
man by Miriam Blaukopf. 194p. (2p. bibl.) il. N. Y.Arco 
Pub. Co. 3.00 

Portrait sketches of leading European and American 
conductors including anecdotes and notes on their musi- 
cal preferences and style. 


BLOM, ERIC, comp. Everyman's dictionary of music 
(rev. ed.) 700p. (Everyman's reference lib.) N. Y., Dut- 
ton 4.50 

The contents are brought up to date by the addition of 
new composers, performers deceased since 1946, and a 
number of subjects formerly omitted. 


BRADFORD, REUBEN A. Opera once over lightly; il. by 
Charles Fisher; introd. by Sigmund Spaeth. 192p. N.Y. 
16, Perennial Press, 292 Lexington Ave.  bds., 2.95 

This first book by a new publisher is a collection of 
humorous tellings of famous opera libretti. Originally 
radio broadcasts, they proved popular for their highly 
colloquial though accurate plot summaries. 


FISHBURN, HUMMEL. Fundamentals of music apprecia- 
tion. 278p. il., diagrs. N.Y., Longmans 3.25 

Appreciation of music for the newcomer to the field. 
It contains no musical notation and presupposes no previ- 
ous training in music but gives the reader a general un- 
derstanding of music. 


FRANCK, CESAR AUGUSTE. Symphonic variations for 
piano and orchestra; introd. by Gordon Jacob, 94p. obl. 
T (Penguin scores, 26) Baltimore; Penguin Bks. pap.,.85 


FULD, JAMES J. American popular music (reference 
book) 1875-1950. 94p. il. Phil., Musical Americana 
5.00 

Descriptions of first editions of American popular songs 
composed during the past 75 years. With some histori- 
cal not es and reproductions of covers. 


HOOVER, KATHLEENO'DONNELL. Makers of opera; in- 
trod. by Carleton Sprague Smith (new ed.). 272p. (10p. 
bibl. notes) il. (Bittner art bk.) N. Y., Beechhurst Press 
6.00 





KWALWASSER, JACOB. Exploring the musical mind. 
189p. (15p. bibl.) diagrs. N.Y., Coleman-Ross 4.50 

Interpretations of studies which have measured college, 
high school, and grade school students for their auditory 
discrimination and acuity, motor responses, music talent, 
music achievement, and general intelligence. 


LONG, JOHN H. Shakespeare's use of music; a study of 
the music and its performance in the original production 
of seven comedies. 228p. (14p. bibl.) Gainesville, Univ. 
of Fla. Press 5.50; pap., 4.75 

How instrumental and vocal music was used as a dra- 
matic device in seven of Shakespeare's comedies, as 
they were performed before the publication of the First 
Folio. 


MACHLIS, JOSEPH. The enjoyment of music; an intro- 
duction to perceptive listening. 682p. il. N.Y., Norton 
6.50 

Discusses all aspects of music including its structure, 
the main composers, the works themselves, and the va- 
tious forms. Grew out of the introductory course in music 
at Queens College of the City of New York. 


MUSIC INDEX, (THE); 1953 annual cumulation. 459p. 
Detroit 1, Information Service, Inc., 10 W. Warren Ave. 
35.00 

A catalog alphabetically listing all current periodical 
articles concerning musical events and discussions. Ar- 
ticles arranged by subject and composer. 


PETTIS, ASHLEY. Music; now and then. 118p.N.Y., 
Coleman-Ross 3.75 

In two sections: "Music inOur Time" and "Our Mu- 
sical Heritage from the Bible." 


REED, LYNNEL. Be not afraid; biography of Madam Ri- 
der-Kelsey. 168p. front. (por.) N. Y., Vantage Press 
2.75 

A biography of Corinne Rider-Kelsey, who was a con- 
cert and oratorio singer from 1904 to 1926. Written by 
her husband. 
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SCHOLES, PERCY ALFRED. The Oxford companion to 
music; self-indexed and with a pronouncing glossary; 
9th ed. completely rev. and reset. 1225p. il.(col. front.) 
diagrs. N.Y., Oxford buck., 19.00 

The appendices and much new material have been 
incorporated into the volume. Many new composers are 
mentioned. 


SHAPIRO, NAT and HENTOFF, NAT, eds. Hear me 
talkin’ to ya; the story of jazz by the men who made it. 
448p. N.Y., Rinehart 4.00 

The actual words, obtained through interviews and 
from written records, of Louis Armstrong, Count Basie, 
Dizzy Gillespie, and 149 other men and women of jazz 
as they talk about themselves, each other, and their mu- 
sic. 


SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD. Shaw on music; aselection 
from the music criticism of Bernard Shaw made by Eric 
Bentley. 316p. (Anchor bk. A53) c. GardenCity, N.Y., 
Doubleday pap., .95 

Articles on music, written during Shaw's terms as a 
London music critic in the 1890's and over the course of 
his long career. 


STEERE, DWIGHT. Music for the Protestant church choir; 
a descriptive andclassified list of worship material. 238p. 
Richmond, Va., John Knox Press 4.50 

An annotated catalogof 644 anthems and response col- 
lections. Only works for mixed voices ‘have been inclu- 
ded. The author is the head of the music department of 
Centre College of Kentucky. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, RALPH. The making of music. 
68p. front. (por.) Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell Univ. Press 
2.00 

Contains the main points of the musician's four tec- 
tures at Cornell University, fall, 1954. About why, when 
and how we make music. 


WESTRUP, JACK ALLAN. An introduction to musical 
history. 174p. (4p. bibl. and bibl. notes) (Hutchinson's 
univ. lib., music) N.Y., Longmans 2.40; text ed. 
1.80 

A brief discussion of some of the sources and back- 
ground of music, and problems presented by musical 
history. 
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tionships of hand, forearm, and top arm are likened to 
the sections of a telescope; rhythmic response to the mu- 
sic is stimulated by reference to sensations of dancing 
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and skating; the trembling movement of the hand finds 
its counterpart in the shaking of a leaf on the end of a 
stem. 


In short here is a book suggestive rather than defini- 
tive, imbued with enthusiasm for the possibilities of beau- 
ty in performance, incomplete in its working out, repe- 
titive in its statements, controversial in its approach but 
filled with illuminating insights into the relationship of 
the physical handling of the pianist's mechanism with 
musicmaking itself. Only a lifetime of dedicated effort 
could have brought it into being. It is a book to own, to 
assimilate, to challenge, to test, to use for refreshment 
and rejuvenation of one's own ideas about teaching, per- 
forming, and the teaching of performance. We have a 
debt of homage to Abby Whiteside. She has never allowed 
her thinking to get into the ruts of outworn tradition. 
"Indispensables of Piano Playing” will help others off the 
beaten path toward new highways of creative activity. 


SCHULTZ REVIEW (Continued from Page 28) 

be read more than once to be assimilated thoroughly. 
Then the most experienced among the readers may find 
themselves saying what Ihave heard some other very ex- 
perienced pianists say; “Reading that book really marks 
the time when I started to learn something about piano 
technique! " 
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CLAVICHORD, GERMAN, CIRCA 1533 


A direct descendant of the Monochord. 
Usually of four octaves, its keys were 
fitted with blades of brass called ‘tan- 
gents to strike the string and divide 
it producing atthe same time tone 
and pitch. Clavichords had a soft, 
hesitating tone. 


SPINET, ITALIAN, 17 CENTURY 


The Plectra’ or quills fitted into the 
Jacks set the string into vibration 
by plucking them. With one string 
to each note, volume was small and 
instruments of this type were in general 
incapable of dynamic modification 
of tone by differences in touch. 


HARPSICHORD, ITALIAN, CIRCA 1680 


The most important keyed instrument of the 
I8th Century, in form and arrangement 
resembling a grand piano. Usually of four 
fo five octaves with two or three strings to 
each note, A jack and guill action gave 
‘ndividualit 'y of tone some power, but lacking 
in expressive character thru touch. llsed more 
in the orchestra than as a solo instrument. 


‘PIANO E FORTE, CHRISTOFORI'S, ITALIAN 


The Dulcimer was the prototype of the Prano, 
and Christoforis invention of the hammer 





action about 1710 gave this instrurnent 
nore power and a wide dynamic range. 
The hammer and its escapement 
krovided the foundation fer sub 
sequent improvements tn France, 


Germany and England. 
































































SPINET, ITALIAN, 17 CENTURY 


The Plectra’ or quills fitted into the 
jacks set the string into vibration 
by plucking them. With one string 
to each note, volume was small and 
instruments of this type were in general 
incapable of dynamic modification 
of tone by differences in touch. 





HARPSICHORD, ITALIAN, CIRCA 1680 


The most important keyed instrument of the 
I8th Century, in form and arrangement 
resembling a grand piano. Usually of four 
fo five octaves with two or three strings to 
each note. A jack and guill action gave 
‘ndividualit 'y of tone some power, but lacking 
in expressive character thru touch. Used more 
in the orchestra than as a solo instrument. 


"PIANO E FORTE’, CHRISTOFORI'S, ITALIAN 


The Dulcimer was the prototype of the Piano, 
7 es . ae ee ais 
and Christoforis invention of the hammer 
action about 1710 gave this instrument 
nore power and a wide dynamic range. 
The hammer and tts escapement 
provided the foundation for sub 
sequent improvements tn France, 


Germany and England. 


?TANOFORTE, VIENNESE, 18°™ CENTURY 


The light primitive hammer action 
of the Viennese, Stein and Streicher, 
gave performers an opportunity 
‘o develop an even, light and facile 
‘ouch. Mozart was very fond of 
this early type of piano. 
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BLOCH'S "Rain Day” continued from page 13 _ 





the B-flat, lest he be guilty of “key-bedding" and thus 
give a “dig” to the B-flat. 


In rotation the wrist moves side-wise only, never up 
and down, andin the direction in which the tune moves, 
so that when the proper speed of this piece is gained, a 
gentle undulation of the wrist may be apparent. Support 
the arm in the air, holding it up. The finger tips should 
be firm and the fleshy part of the tip--not the nail--kept 
in contact with the key. The elbow shouldbe quiet with 
no weaving. Ever is there economy of movement. The 
student who has had little preliminary training in rotation 
will need considerable patience to acquire the kind of 
control necessary in this piece, butonce gained he really 
has attainedsomething. Then howcomparatively simple 
the Dminor Sonata of Beethoven, Op. 31, #2 (first 
movement) will prove to be once he arrives at that stage. 


SEVERAL heterogeneous teaching “points” are added, 
but the wise teacher will not worry about these difficul- 
ties with pupils. Many students will instinctively and in- 
dependently master these passages with musicality and 
naturalness. 

1) Work for long lines in melodic phrasing. Unfor- 
tunately the present antiquated system of printing musi- 
calnotation might give the visual impression of chopping 
up the melody into two-measure slurs. Watch for asense 
of forward movement, especially from measures 23 to 24, 
43 to 44, and again from measure 45 to 46. 


2) There must be a constant delicate tonal balance 
between the hands, this being slightly exaggerated where 
the melody and accompaniment are close together as in 
the introductory 28 measures. Naturally this is less nec- 
essary in the measures commencing with the D minor 
pedal point up to the end, where the registers are more 
widely separated. 


3) The left hand D in measure 28 is made more im- 
pressive, in spite of its pianissimo quality, by being pre- 
ceeded by the two quarter rests. Don't allow the pupil 
to become careless here. 


4) Another bit of heedlessness is apt to occur in mea- 
sures 29 to 44 where not only the 5ths should be struck 
precisely together but also the two hands should be ex- 
actly synchronized. 


5) The fingering as marked is most judiciously cho- 
sen, particularly changing fingers on a repeated key, and 
should be adhered to. In measures 33 and°35 a small 
hand could prepare for the awkward reach by keeping the 
thumb wellup near the black keys, actually touching the 
B-flat with the thumb when playing the B-natural with 


31 


the thumb, so that it has less distance to travel when it 
has to play C-sharp. 


6) Constant check should be kepton the duple rhythm 
of the ostinato pattern 
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1) Two views might be taken of the pedal, depend- 
ing on the piano, the room and acoustics. One could be 
as sparing as Mr. Bloch indicates, possibly adding pedal 
to measures 18, 19 and the final two measures, just catch- 
ing the closingright handA to becarried over, along with 
what is left of the lefthand chord, into the very last mea- 
sure of the piece and held until hands and foot are re- 
leased together. Or, one could employ constant dabs of 
the pedal throughout the entire piece, changing at least 
once each measure. 


8) And finally, make this a lovely, contemplative 
study in real piano and pianissimo tones. Only three 
times does the sun apparently try to break through the 
overhanding clouds and mist onto the bright A major 
chord in measures 17 and 18, and 37 and 39, when.a 
dynamic high of a mezzo forte could be employed. 
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For fast-paced piano learning, it’s 
the new Robert Pace Piano Series. 
This method, authored by the Head of Piano 
Instruction, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
blends the classic detail of the best old methods 
with all that is new and smart in piano teaching. 

















Available wherever music is sold. Three volumes—$1.00 ea. 





And for older beginners, Dr. Pace presents Meet the Piano, 
the ideal method for teen-age and adult students—$1.25 





.».FThRis is what leading Educators say 
about the Robert Pace Piano Series: 


“Pace Series on my list this summer for workshops held at Louisiana Tech and University of Utah.”’ 


Charlotte DuBois, Ass’te Professor of Music Education, University of Texas 


“The Pace Series emphasizes counting and rhythm, and introduces transposition, pedaling, duet 
playing and staccato touch. Modern use of chromaticism is introduced in a version of ‘This Is the 
Way the Lady Rides’ in minor seconds. Creative work is given by asking the student to make up 
notes to a song for which the words are given. To include all of this in a book which is easy 
enough for the beginner is a big order. We feel that Dr. Pace has succeeded.”’ 


Arthur Lambert, Ass’t Professor of Piano, E. New Mexico University 


“For children in the Fifth and Sixth grades: these are excellent books for class piano.’’ From flyer 
released at Florida State University, 1955 Piano Teachers Conference. 


Mary Reeder, Coordinator 
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